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The Gleaner. 


‘J am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” Worron. 





“THE SKETCH BOOK 
Or 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


No. XXI. 


T¢ ‘was with pleasure-and surprise, in which we trust 
our readers will that we found upon a second 
examination of the latter part of the Sketch Book, re- 
cently published in London, that two or three of these 
masterly compositions had escaped us, at the time we 
made the collection which appeared inthe second vo- 
lume of the old series of the}Kaleidoscope. Amongst 
the pieces still in reserve is the following most admirable 
sketch, conceived in the happiest moments, and written 
fn the best‘style of an author, whose talents we may be 
thought to overrate, when we venture to express the 
opinion that he is without any rival in the peculiar 
species of composition which distinguishes the Sketch 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon. What Churchill invidiously 
observed of Holland may be applied to America, as 
indentified. with our favourite author— 

Genius is of no country, her pure ray 
Shines all abroad, as general as the day; 
Foe to restraint, from place to place she flies, 
And may hereafter in Columbia rise. 

It ‘is indeed most singular, that an American should 
have acquired a wore intimate knowledge of English 
habits, manners, and peculiarities, as well as of the cha- 
racteristic features of the country itself, than we find 
evinced by our own native authors. He alternately re- 
minds us of Goldsmith, Addison, and Grose the humo- 
rous antiquarian.-Edit, Kal. 
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LITTLE BRITAIN 


—_— 


[The following modicum of local history was lately 
put into my hands by an odd-looking old gentleman in 
a small brown wig and snuff-coloured coat, with whom 
Y¥ became acquainted in’ the course of one of my tours 
of observation: through the centre of that great wilder- 
ness the City. I confess that I was a little dubious at 
first, whether it was not one ef those apochryphal tales 
often passed off upon inquiring travellers like myself ; 
and which have brought our general character for vera- 
city into such unmerited reproach. On making proper 
inquiries, however, I have received the most satisfactory 
assutances of the author’s probity ; and, indeed, have 
een told that he is actuatly engaged in a full and par- 





ticular account of the very interesting region in which 
he resides; of which the following may be considered 


merely as a foretaste. ] 
—— 


What I write is most true. * * * * I havea whole 
booke of cases lying by me, which if I should sette 
foorth, some grave auntients (within the hearing of 
Bow bell) would bee out of charity with me. Nashe. 


In the centre of the great City of London 
lies a small neighbourhood, consisting of a 
cluster of narrow streets and courts, of very 
venerable and delapidated houses, which 
goes by the name of LitTLe BRITAIN. 
Christ Church School and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital bound it on the west; Smithfield 
and Long-lane onthe north; Aldersgate- 
street, like an arm of the sea, divides it 
from the eastern part of the city; whilst 
the yawning gulph of Bull-and-Mouth- 
street separates it from Butcher-lane, and 
the regions of Newgate. Over this little 
territory, thus bounded and disignated, the 
great dome of St. Paul’s, swelling above 
the intervening houses of Paternoster-row, 
Amen-corner, and Ave Maria-lane, looks 
down with an air of motherly protection. 

This quarter derives its appellation from 
having been, in ancient times, the residence 
of the Dukes of Brittany. -As London in- 
creased, however, rank and fashion rolled 
off to the west, and trade creeping on at 
their heels, took possession of their deserted 
abodes. For some time Little Britain be- 
came the great mart of learning, and was 
peopled by the busy and prolific race of 
booksellers: those also gradually deserted 
it, and emigrating beyond the great strait 
of Newgate-street, settled down in Pater- 
noster row and St. Paul’s Churchyard 
where they continue to increase and multi- 
ply even at the present day. 

But though thus fallen into decline, Little 
Britain still bears traces of its former splen- 
dour. There are several houses, ready to 
tumble down, the fronts of which are mag- 


of hideous faces, unknown birds, beasts, 
and fishes; and fruits and flowers which 
it would perplex a naturalist to classify. 
There are also, in Aldersgate-street, cer- 
tain remains of what were once spacious 
and lordly family mansions, but which have 


,|in latter days been subdivided into’several 


tenements. Here may often be found the 
family of a petty tradesman, with its trum- 
pery furniture, burrowing among the relics 
of antiquated finery in great rambling 
time-stained apartments, with fretted ceil- 
ings, gilded cornices, and enormous marble 
fire-places. The lanes and courts also con- 
tain many smaller houses, not on so grand 
a scale, but, like your small ancient gentry, 
sturdily maintaining their claims to equal 
antiquity. These have their gable ends to 
the street; great bow windows, with dia- 
mond panes set in lead; grotesque carv- 
ings; and low arched door ways.* 

In this most venerable and sheltered lit- 
tle nest have I passed several quiet years 
of existence; comfortably lodged in the 
second floor of one of the smallest, but old- 
est edifices, My sitting-room is an old 
wainscotted chamber, with small pannels, 
and set off with a miscellaneous array of 
furniture. I have a particular respect for 
three or four high-backed claw-footed 
chairs, covered with tarnished brocade; 
which bear the marks of having seen better 
days; and have doubtless figured in some 
of the old palaces of Little Britain. They 
seem to me to keep together, and to look 
down with sovereign contempt upon their 
leathern-bottomed neighbours; as I have 


3] seen decayed gentry carry a high head 


among the plebeian society with which they 
were reduced to associate. The whole 
front of my sitting-room is taken up with a 





It is evident that the author of this interesting coms 
munication has included in his general title of Little’ 
Britain, many of those little lanes and courts that belong 





nificently enriched with old oaken: carvings 


immediately to Cloth Fair, 
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bow window; on the panes of which are 
recorded the names of previous. occupants 
for many generations; mingled with scraps 
of very indifferent, gentleman-like poetry, 
written in characters which I can scarcely 
decipher ; and which extol the charms of 
many a beauty of Little Britain, who has 
long, long since, bloomed, faded, and passed 
away. AsIam anidle perroneae, with no 
apparent occupation, and pay my bill regu- 
larly every week, I am looked upon as the 
only independant gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and being curious to learn the 
internal state of a community so apparently 
shut up within itself, I have managed to 
work my way into all the concerns and se- 
crets of the place. 

Little Britain may truly be called the heart’s core 
of the city; the strong-hold of true John Bullism. 
It is a fragment of London as it was in its. better 
days, with its antiquated fulks and fashions. . Here 
flourish in great preservation many of the holiday 
games aud customs of yore. The inhabitants most 
religiously eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday ; hot 
cross-buns on Gvod Friday, aud roast goose at 
Michaelmas: they send love-letters on Valentine's 
Day ; burv the Pope on the Fifth of November, and 
kiss all the girls under the missletoe at Christmas, 
Roast beef and plum pudding are also held in su- 
perstitious veneration, and port and sherry maintain 
their grounds as the only true English wines; all 
others being considered vile outlandish beverages. 

Little Britain bas its long catalogue of city won- 
ders, which its inhabitants consider the wonders of 
the world; such as the great bell of St. Paul's, 
which sours all the beer when it tolls; the figures 
that strike the hours at St. Duustan’s clock; the 
Monument ; thelions in the Tower ; and the wooden 
giants iv Guildhall. They stili believe in dreams 
and furtune telling; and an old woman that lives in 
Bull and-Mouth street makes a tolerable subsistence 
by detecting stolen guods, and promising the girls 
good husbands. They are apt to be rendered un- 
comfortable by comets aud eclipses; aad if a dog 
howls dolefatly at night it is looked upon as a sure 
sign of a death in the place. There are even many 
ghost-stories current, particularly concerning the old 
mansion-houses ; in several of which, it is said, 
strange sights are sometimes seen. Lords and la- 
dies, the former in full-bossemed wigs, banging 
sleeves and swords, the latter in lappets, stays, 
hoops, and brocade, have been seen watking up and 
down the great waste chambers, on moonlight nights ; 
and are supposed to be the shades of the ancient 
proprietors, in their court dresses, 

Little Britain has likewise its sages and great 
meu. One of the most important of the former is 
a tall dry old gentleman, of the name of Skryme, 
who keeps a small apothecary’s shop. He has a 
cadaverous countenance, full of cavities and pro- 
jections; with a brown circle round each eye, 
like a pair of horn spectacles: He is much 
thought of by the old women, who cousider him as 
a kind of conjuror, because he has two or threc 
stuffed alligators hanging up io his shop, and several 
snakes in bottles.. He is a great reader of alma- 
nacks and newspapers, and is much given to pore 
over alarming accounts of plots, conspiracies, fires, 
earthquakes, and volcanic eruptious ; which last phe- 
nomena he considers as signs of the times. He has 
always some dismal tale of the kind to deal out to 
his customers, with their doses; and thus at the 
same time puts both soul and body into an 
uproar. He is a great believer in omens and pre- 
diction; and has the propecies of Robert Nixon 
and Mother Shipton by heart. Nv man can make 
so much out of an eclipse, or even an. unusually 
dark day.; and_be shook the tail of the last comet 
over the heads of his customers and disciples until 





they were nearly frightened out of their wits. - He 
has lately got hold of a popular Icgend or prophecy, 
on which be has been unusually eluquent. There 
has beeu a saying current among the ancient Sybils, 
who treasure up these things; that. when. the grass- 
hopper on the top of the Exchange shook hands 
with the dragon on the top of Bow Church steeple, 
fearful events would take plaee. This strange con 
junction, it‘seems, has as strangely come to pass. 
The same‘architect has been engaged lately on the 
repifirs. of the cupola of the Exchange, and the 
steeple of Bow Church; and, fearful to relate, the 
dragon and the grasshopper actually lie, cheek by 
jole, in the yard of his workshop! 

% Others,” as Mr. Skryme is accustomed to say, 
“ may go star-gazing, and looking fur conjunctions 
in the heavens, but here is a conjunction on the 
earth, near at home, and under our own eyes, which 
surpasses all the sigus and calculations of astrolu- 
gers.” Since these portentous weathercocks have 
thus laid their heads together, wonderful events had 
already occurred. The good old king, notwithstand- 
ing that he had lived eighty two years, had all at 
once given up the ghost ; another king had mounted 
the throne; a royal duke had died suddenly—an- 
other, iu France, had been murdered; there had 
been radical meetings in all parts of the kingdom ; 
and bloody scenes at Manchester ; the great plot in 
Cato-street :—and, above all, the Queen had returned 
to England! All these sinister events are recounted 
by Mr. Skryme with a mysterious lvok, and a dismal 
shake of the head; and, being taken with his 
drugs, and associated in the minds of his auditors 
with stuffed sea-monsters, bottled serpents, and 
his own visage, which is a title page of tribulation, 
they have spread great gloom through the minds of 
the proplein Little Britain. They shake their heads 
whenever they go by Bow Church, and observe, that 
they never expected any goud to come of taking 
down that steeple, which in old times told nothing 
but glad tidings, as the history of Whittington and 
his Cai Gcars aces, 

The rival oracle of Little Britain is a substantial 
cheesemonger, who lives in a fragment of one of the 
old family mansions, and is as maguificently lodged 
as around bellied mite in the midst of one of his 
own Cheshires. Indeed he is a man of no little 
standing and importance ; and his renowy extends 
through Huggin-lane, and Lad-lane, aud even unto 
Aldermanbury. His opinion is very much taken in 
affairs of state, having read the Sunday papers for 
the last half century, together with the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Rapin’s History of England, and the 
Naval Chronicle. His head is stored with invaluable 
maxims which have borne the test of time and use 
for centuries. It is his firm opinion, that “ it is a 
moral impossibility,” so long as England is true to 
herself, that any thing cau shake her: and he has 
much to say on the subject of the national debt; 
which, some how or other, he proves to bea great 
national bulwark and blessing. He passed the 
greater part of his life in the purlieus of Little Bri- 
tain, until of late years, when, havivg become rich, 
and grown unto the dignity of a Sunday cane, he be- 
gins to take his pleasure and see the world. He has 
therefore made several excursions to Hampstead, 
Highgate,.and other neighbouring towus, where he 
has passed whole afternvous in looking back upon 
the metropolis through a telescope, and endeavour- 
ing to descry the steeple of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Not a stage-coach-man of Bull-and mouth: street, 
but touches his hat as he passes ; aud he is consi- 
dered quite a patron at the conch-office of | the 
Goose and Gridiron, St. Paul’s Church-yard. His 
family have been very urgent for him to make an 
expedition to Margate, but he has great doubts of 
these new gim-eracks the steam-boats, and indeed 
thinks himself too advanced in life tu undertake 
sca- voyages. 

Little Britain has occasionally its factions and 
divisions, and party spirit ran very high at one time 





in consequence of two rival ‘* Burial Sucieties” being 
set up in the place, One held its meeting at the 





Swan and Horse Shoe, and was patronized by the 
cheesmonger ; the other at the Cock and Crown, 
under the auspices of the apothecary : it is needless 
to say that the latter was the most flourishing. I 
have. passed an evening or two at each, and have 
acquired much valuable information as to the best 
mode of being buried; the comparative merits of 
churchyards; together with divers hints on the 
subject of patent iron coffins, I have heard the 
question discussed in all its bearings as tothe legality 
of prohibiting the latter on account of their durae 
bility. The feuds occasioned by these societies have 
happily died away of late; but.they were fur along 
time prevailing themes of coutroversy, the people of 
Little Britain being extremely solicitious of funeral 
honours and of lying comfortably in their graves. 

Besides these two funeral societies there isa third 
of quite a different cast, which tends to throw the 
sunshine of good humour over the whole neighbour. 
hood. It meets once a week at alittle old-fashioned 
house, kept by a jolly:publiean of the name of Wag- 
staff, aud: bearing for insignia a resplendent : half- 
moun, with a most seductive bunch of grapes, 
The whole edifice is covered with inscriptions to 
catch the eye of the thirsty wayfarer; such as, 
‘Truman, Hanbury, and Co.'s Entire;” “ Wine, 
Rum, and Brandy Vaults,” *Old Tom, Rum and 
Compounds, &c.” This iudeed has been a temple 
‘of Bacchus and Momus frum time immemorial It 
has always been in the family of the Wagstaff’s, su 
that its history is tolerably preserved by the present 
landlord. It was much frequented by the gallants 
and cavalieros of the reign uf Elizabeth, aud was 
looked into now and then by tue wits of Charles 
the Second’s day, Sut what Wagstaff principally 
nrives himself upon is, that Henry the Eighth, in 
one of his nocturnal rambles, broke the head of one 
of his ancestors. with bis. famous walking staff. 
This, however, is considered as rather a dubiousand 
vain-glorious boast of the laudlord. 

The club which now holds its weekly gession here, 
goes by the name of “The Ruaring Lads of Little 
Britain.” © They-abound ‘in old catches, glees, and 
choice stories, that are traditional in the place, and 
not to be met with in any other part of the metropo- 
lis. There is a mad cap undertaker who is inimitable 
at a merry song; but the life of the club, and indeed 
the prime wit of Little Britain, is bully Wagstaff 
himself. His ancestors were all wags before him, 
and he has inherited with the inn a large stock of 
songs and jokes; which go with it from generation 
to generation as heir looms. He is a dapper little 
fellow, with bandy legs and pot body, a red face 
with a moist merry eye, and a little shock of grey 
hair behind. At the opening of every club night he 
is called in to sing bis “ Confession of Faith,” which 
is the famous old drivking trow] from Gammer 
Gurton’s needie. He sings it, to be sure, with 
many variations, as he received it from his father’s 
lips; for it has been a standing favourite at the 
Half Moon and Bunch of Grapes ever since it was 
written; nay, he affirms that his predecessors have 
often had the honour of singing it before the nobility 
and gentry at Christmas mummeries, when Little 
Britain was in all its glory * 


* As mine host of the Half-moon’s Confession of 
Faith may not be familiar to the majority of readers, 
and as it is a specimen of the current songs of Little 
Britain, I subjoin it in its original orthography. I 
would observe that the whole club always join in the 
chorus with a fearful thumping on the table and clat< 
tering of ye pots. 

cannot eate but lytle meate, 
My stomacke is not . 
But sure I thinke that I can drinke 
With him that-wears a hood. 
‘Fhough I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing. sm a colde, 
I stuff my skyn so full within, 
Of Joly good ale and olde. 
Chorus. Backe and syde go bare, go bare, 
Booth foote and hand -go'colde, 
But belly, God send thee good ale ynoughe, 
Whether it be new or olde, 
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It would, do one’s heart good to hear ona club 
night the shouts of merriment, and snatches of song, 
and vow and then the choral busts of balf a dozen 
discordant voices, which issue from this jovial man- 
sion. Atsuch times the street is lined with listeners, 
who enjoy a delight equal to that of gazing into a 
eonfectioner’s window, or suuffing up the steams of a 
cook shop. 

There are two annual events which produce great 
stir and sensation in Little Britain; these are St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair, and the Lord Mayor’s. day. 
During the time of the Fair, which is held in the 
adjoining regious of Smithfield, there is nothing 
going on but gousiping and gadding about. The 
late quiet streets of Little Britain are overrun with 
an irruption of strange figures and faces, every 
tavern is a scene of rout and revel. The fiddle and 
the ‘sung are heard from the tap-room morning, 
boon, aud night; aud at each window may be seen 
some group of buon companivas, with half-shut eyes, 
hats on one side, pipe in mouth and tavkard io hand, 
fondiiag and prosing, and singing maudlin songs 
over their liquor. Even the sober decorum of pri- 
vate families, which | must say is rigidly kept up at 
‘other times among my neighbours, is uo proof against 
this saturnalia, There is no such thing as keeping 
maid servants within doors, Their brains are ab- 
solutely set madding with Punch and the Puppet 
Show; the Flying Horse; Signior Polito; the Fire 
Eater; the celebrated Mr. Paap; and the Irish 
Giant.. The children, too, lavish all their money in 
toys and gilt gingerbread, and fill the house with 
the Liliputian din of drums, trumpets, and penny 
whistles. 

But the Lord Mayor’s day is the great anniversary. 
The Lord Mayor is looked up to by the inhabitants 
of Little Britain ‘as the greatest potentate upou 
earth; his gilt coach with six horses as the summit 
of human splendour; and his -procession, with all 
the Sheriff’sand Aldermenin his train, asthe grandest 
of earthly pageants. How they exult in the idea, 
that the’King himself dare not enter the city, with- 
out first knocking at the gate of Temple Bar, and 
asking permission of the Lord Mayor: for if he did, 
heaven and earth! there is uo kaowing what might 
be the consequence. The mau in armour who rides 
before the Lord Mayor, and is the city champion, has 
orders to cut down every hody who offeads against 
the dignity of the city; aud then there is the little 
man with the velvet porringer on his head, who sits 
at the window.of the state eoach and holds the city 
sword, a; long as a pike staff—-Odd’s blond ! if he 
once draws that sword, Majesty iteelf is not safe! 

Under the protection of this mighty potentate, 
therefore, the good pcrople of Little Britain sleep in 
peace, Temple Baris an effectual barrier against 


all interior foes; and as to foreign invasion, the 
Lord Mayor has but to throw himself into the 
Tower, call in the train hands, aod put the standing 
army of Beef eaters, under arms, and he may. bid 
defiance to the world! 

Thus wrapped up in its own concerns, its own 
habits, avd its own opinions, Little Britain has long 
flourished as a souad heart to this great fungous 
metropolis. J have pleased myself with considering 
it as achosen spot, where the principles of sturdy 
John Bullism were garnered up, like seed corn, to 
renew the national character, when it had run to 
waste and degeneracy. I have rejoiced also in the 
general spirit of harmony that prevailed throughout 
it; for though there might now and then be a few 
clashes of opinion between the adherents of the 
cheesemonger and the apothecary, and an occasional 
feud between the burial societies, yet there were but 
transient clouds, and svon passed away. The neigh- 
bours met with good-will, parted with a shake of 
the hand, and never abused each other except be- 
hind their backs. 

I could give rare descriptions of snug junketting 
parties at which I had been present; where we played 
at All-Fuurs, Pope-Joan, Tom-come-tickle-me, and 
other choice old games: and where we sometimes 
had a good old English country dance to the tune of 
Sir Roger de Coverly. Once a year also the neigh- 
bours would gather together and go on a gypsey 
party to Epping Forest. It would have done any 
man’s heart good to see the merriment that took 
place here as we banquetted on the grass under the 
trees. How we made the woods ring with bursts of 
laughter at the songs of little Wagstaff and the 
merry undertaker! After dinner too, the young 
folks would play at blind-man’s buff and hide and 
seek ; and it was amusing to see them tangled among 
the briars, and to hear a fine romping girl now and 
then squeak from among the bushes, The elder 
folks would gather round the cheesemonger and the 
apothecary, to hear them talk politics; for the ge- 
nerally brought out a newspaper in their pockets, to 
pass away time in the country. They would now 
and theu, to be sure, get a little warm in argument ; 
but their disputes were always adjusted by reference 
to a worthy old umbrella-maker in a double chin, 
who, never exactly comprehending jthe subject, ma- 
uaged, some how or other, to decide in favour of 
both parties. 

All empires, however, says some philusopher or 
historian, are doomed to changes and revolutions. 
Luxury and innovation creep in; factions arise ; 
and families now and then spring up, whose ambition 
and intrigues throw the whole system into confusion. 
Thus in latter days has the tranquillity of Little 
Britain been grievously disturbed, and its golden 

implicity of manners threatened with total subver- 





I love no rost, but nut browne toste, 
And a crab laid in the fyre ; 
A little breade shall do me steade, 
Much breade I do not desyre. 
No frost nor snow, nor winde, I trowe, 
Can hurte mee if I wolde, 
I am so wrapt and ce lapt 
Of joly good ale and olde. 
Back and syde go bare, go bare, &c. 
And Tyb, my wife, that, as her lyfe, 
_ Loveth well goode ale to seeke, 
Full oft drynkes shee, tyll ye may-see, 
he tears run downe her cheeke. 
Then doth she trowle to me the bowle, 
Even asa t-worm sholde, 
And sayth, sweete harte, I tooke my parte 
Of this joly good ale and olde. 
Chorus. Back and syde go bare, go bare, &c. 
Now let them drynke, tyll they nod and winke, 
Even as goode fellowes should doe, 
They shall not mysse to have the blisse, 
Goode ale doth bring men to. 
And all poore soules that have scowred bowles, 
Or have them lustily trolde, 
God save the lyves of them and their wives, 
Whether they be yonge or olde, 


Chorus.—Back and syde go bare, go bare, &c. 


Chorus. 





sion by the aspiring family of a retired butcher. 

The family of the Lambs had long been among 
the most thriving and popular in the neighbourhood : 
the Miss Lambs were the belles of Little Britain, 
and every body was pleased when old Lamb had 
made money enough to shut up shop, and put his 
name on a brass plate on his door. In an evil hour, 
however, one of the Miss Lambs had the honour of 
being a lady in attendance on the Lady Mayoress, at 
her grand annual ball, on which occasion she wore 
three towering ostrich feathers on her head. The 
family never got over it; they were immediately 
sinitten with a passion for high life; set up a one 
horse carriage, put a bit of gold lace round the er- 
raad boy’s hat, and have been the talk and detesta- 
tion of the whole neighbourbood ever since. They 
could no longer be induced to play at Pope-Joan 
or blind-man’s-buff ; they could endure no dances 
but quadrilles, which nobody had ever heard of in 
Little Britain; and they took to reading novels, 
talking bad French, and playing upon the piano. 
Their brother too, who had been articled to an at- 
torney, set up for a dandy and critic, characters 
hitherto unknown io these parts; and he confound- 
ed the worthy folks exceedingly by talking about 
Kean, the Opera and the Edinbro’ Review, 





What was still worse, the Lambs gave a grand 
ball, to which they neglected to invite any of their 
old neighbours ; but they hada great deal of genteel 
company from. Theobald’s-road, Red Lion square 
and other. parts towards the west. There were 
several beaux of their brother's acquaintance from 
Gray’s-inn-lane and Hatton-garden; and not less 
than three Aldermau’s ladies with thei: davghters. 
This was net to be forgotton or forgirer. All 
Little Britain was in an uproad with the smacking 
of whips, the lashing of niiserable horses, and the 
rattling and jinkling of hackney coaches. The 
gossips of the neighbourhood might be seen popping 
their night caps out at every window, watching the 
crazy vehicles rumble by; and there was a knot of 
virulent old crones, that kept a look out from a 
house just opposite the retired butcher’s, and scan- 
ned and criticized every one that knocked at the 
door. 

This. dance was a cause of almost open war, and 
the whole neighbourhood declared they would have 
nothing more to say to the Lambs. It is true that 
Mrs, Lamb, when she had no engavements with her 
quality acquaintance, would give little huuw drum 
tea junketings to some of her old cronies, “ quite,” 
as she would say, “ in afriendly way;” and it is equal- 
ly trve that her invitations were always aecepted, in 
spite of all previous vows to the contrary. Nay the 
good ladies would sit and be delighted with the music 
of the Miss Lambs, who would condescend to strum 
an Trish melody for them onthe piano; and: they 
would listed with wonderful intsrest at Mrs. Lamb’s 
auecdotes of Alderman Plunket’s family of Port- 
soken-ward, and the Miss Timberlakes, the rich 
heiresses of Crutched-Friars; but then they relieved 
their consciences, and averted the reproaches of 
their confederates, by canvassing at the next gossip- 
ing convocation every thing that ha’ passed, aud 
pulling the Lambs and their rout all to pieces. 

The only one of the family that could not be made 
fashionable was the resired butcher himself. Honest 
Lamb, in spite of the meekness of the name, was a 
rough hearty old fellow, with the voice of a-lion, a 
head of black hair like a shoe-brush, and a broad 
face mottled like his own beef. It was in vain that 
the daughters always spoke of him as “ the old 
gentleman,” addressed him as “ papa,” in tones of 
infinite softness, and endeavoured to coax him into 
a dressing gown and Slippers, and other gentle. 
manly habits. Do what they might, there was no 
keeping down the butcher. His sturdy nature 
would break through all their glozings. He had a 
bearty vulgar good humour that was irrepressible, 
His very jokes made his sensitive daughters shud- 
der; and he persisted in wearing his blue cotton 
coat of a morning, dining at two c’clock, and hav- 
ing “a bit of sausage with his tea.” 

He was doomed, however, to share the unpopu- 
larity of his family. He found his old comrades 
gradually growing cold and civil to him; no longer 
laughing at his jokes; and now and then throwing 
out a fling at “some people,” and a hint about 
“¢ quality binding.” This both nettled and perplexed 
the honest butcher; and his wife and daughters, 
with the consummate policy of the shrewder sex, 
taking advantage of the circumstance, at length pre- 
vailed upon him to give up his afternoon’s pipe and 
taukard at Wagstaff’s; to sit after dinner by him. 
self and take his pint of port, a liquor he detested, 
_ to nod in his chair in solitary and dismal genti- 

ity. 

The Miss Lambs might now be seen flaunting 
along the street in French bonnets, with unknown 
beaux; and talking and laughing so loud that it 
distressed the nerves of every good lady within hear- 
ing. They even went so far as to attempt patron- 
age, and actually induced a French dancing mas- 
fer to set up in. the neighbourhood ; but the worthy 
folks of Little Britain took fire at it, and did so 
persecute the poor Gaul, that he wasfain to pack 
up fiddle and dancing pumps, and decamp with such 
precipitation, that he absolutely forgot to pay for 
his lodgings, 
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1 had flattered myself, at first, with the idea that 
all this fiery indignation on the part of the commu- 
pity, was merely the overflowing of their zeal for 
good old English manners, and their horror of in- 
novation; and I applauded the silent contempt 
they were so vociferous in expressing, for upstart 
pride, French fashions, and the Miss Lambs, But 
I grieve to say that I soon perceived the infection 
had taken ‘hold ; and that my neighbours, after con- 
demning, were beginning to follow their example. 
T overheard my landlady importuning her husband 
to let their daughters have one quarter at French 
and music, and that they might take a few lessons 
in the quadrille. J even saw, in the course of a few 
Sundays, no less than five French bonnets, precisely 
like those of the Miss Lambs, parading about Little 
Britaia. 

I still had my hopes that all this folly would gra- 
dually die away ; that the Lambs might move out of 
the neighbourhood ; might die, or might run away 
with attorneys’ apprentices; aod that quiet and 
simplicity might be again restored to the community 
But uoluckily a rival power arose. An opulent oil- 
man died and left a widow with a latge jointure and 
a family of buxom daughters. The young ladies 
had long been repining iu secret at the parsimony of 
a prudent father which kept down all their elegant 
aspirings. Their ambition being now uo longer re- 
strained broke out into a blaze, and they openly 
took the field against the family of the butcher. 

it is true that the Lambs, having had the first 
start, had naturally an advantage of them in the 
fashionable career, They could speak a little bad 
French, play the piano, dance quadrilles, and had 
formed high acquaintances; but the Trotters were 
not to be distanced. When the Lambs appeared 
with two feathers in their hats, the Miss Trotters 
mounted four, and of twice as fine colours. If the 
Lambs gave a dance, the Trotters were sure not to 
be behind hand; and though they might not boast 
of as good company, yet they had double the num- 
ber and were twice as merry. 

The. whule community at leagth divided it- 
self into fashionable factions, under the banners of 
these two families. The old games of Pope-Joan 
and Tom come-tickle-me are entirely discarded ; 
there is no such thing as getting up an honest coun- 
iry dance: and on my attempting to kiss a young 
lady under the misseltoe last Christmas, I was in- 
dignantly repulsed, the Miss Lambs having pro- 
nounced it “ shocking vulgar.” Bitter rivalry has 
also broken out as to the most fashionable part of 
Little Britain; the Lambs standing up for the dig- 
nity of Cross-keys square, and the Trotters for the 
vicinity of St. Bartholomew's, 

Thus is this little territory torn by factions and 
internal dissentions, like the great empire whose 
name it hears; and what will be the result would 
puazie the apothecary himself, with all his telent at 
prognostics, to determine ; though J apprehend that 
it will terminate in the total downfall of genuine 
Joho Bullism. ’ 

The immediate effects are extremely unpleasant 
tome. Being a single man, and, as I observed be- 
fore, rather au idle good-for-nothing personage, I 
have been cousidered the only gentleman by profes- 
sion in the place. I stand therefore in high favour 
with*poth parties, and have to hear all their cabinet 
councils and mutual backbitings. As 1am toocivil 
not to agree with the ladies on all occasions, I have 
committed myself most horribly with both parties, 
by abusing their opp ts. I might manage to re- 
concile this to my conscience, whichis a truly ac- 
commodating one, but I cannot to my apprehensions: 
if the Lambs and Trotters ever come to a reconcilia- 
tion aud compare notes, [ am rained! 

T have determined, therefore, to beat a retreat in 
time, and am actually looking out for some other 
nest in this great city, where old Engtish manners 
are still kept up; where French is neither eaten, 
drank, danced nor spoken ; and where there are vo 
‘fashionable families of retired tradesmen. This 
found, I will, like a veteran rat, hasten away before 





T have an old house about my ears; bid a long, 
though a sorrowful adieu to my present abode, and 
leave the rival factions of the Lambs and the Trot- 
ters, tv divide the distracted empire of LITTLE 
Britain. 








THE CARBONARI. 
ef 


The Carbonari, who make so conspicuous a figure 
in Italian politics, attract, in consequence, no inconsi- 
derable degree of public attention. The following ac- 
count of them is from the Literary Gazette ; 

The following accounts partly extracted from foreign 
journals, will afford our readers a tolerable idea of the 
Carbonari and the Calderari, who now cover Italy, 
and excite the attention of its government. It seems 
that the revolutionary principle is now pretty univer- 
sal, for we have reformers at home, Jacobins in France, 
Liberales iu Spain, Unions of Virtue in Germany,and 
lastly, Carbonari, in Italy. It is curious to consider this 
result of the political agitation into which the French 
Revolution, and it consequent wars, plunged Europe ; 
and we think it an interesting moment to present the 
Italian feature of the scene to our readers. 

These societies are at once political and religious ; 
their principals are founded on the purest maxims of 
the gospel; their members promise obedience to the 
Jaw, and respect to those who worthily administer jus- 
tice; they vow eternal hatred to tyranny, and this ha- 
tred is the greater, because they consider our Saviour 
as the most derflorable and as the most illustrious vic- 
tim of despotism. 

The symbolical words are taken from the coal (or 
charcoal (trade. ‘The society is called La Carbonaria, 
and Barrache (market) is the name given to their meet- 


ings. 

This society is composed of persons of all parties, 
and of all classes of people; the noble and the peasant, 
the soldier and the priest, the mariner and the citizen, 
the judge and the lazarone, are there united together. 

The Carbonari are distinguished by their degrees, 
The object of the institution is to purge the Appenines 
of the rapacious wolves which infest them ; the wolves 
signify the oppressors of the people, and all the agents 
of | the government who are guilty of arbitrary acts. 

The spirit of liberty and of evangelical equality is 
observed in the sittings of the Barrache; the purest 
morality is inculated in them; and it would be easy 
to name judges, intendants, commissaries, or syndics, 
who, only since their initiation, have given examples 
of justice, courage,and beneficence ; Abruzzo and Ca- 
labria have been witnesses of the most astonishing con- 
versions; the banditti who infested the mountains 
have quitted the musket for the spade; so greatly had 
they deen edified by the sacred word / 

It was in 1812 that some emissaries of Queen Caro- 
line of Austria founded this association, with the se- 
cret intention of destroying the government of Joa- 
chim. ‘Tired of the domination of the English in 
Sicily, Caroline withdrew, and carried to Constanti- 
nople her regret, which was then useless. The Car- 
bonari were deprived of their support; enlightened 
men, fearing fresh opposition from these sectaries, 
some of whom had figured in the troubles of 1799, 
(when the army of the French Republic, under Cham- 
pionet, took Preeeee of Naples) placed themselves 
at the head of rhe Carbonari to direct them ; nine of 
them were appointed Capi de Barrache (directors of 
markets.) Thus the Carbonari counted amongst its 
members partizans of the Bourbons, and partizans of 
the Republic, Theocrats, and Constitutionalists. This 
heterogenous composition was the principal cause of 
the division which afterwards broke out. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Italy desired a deliverer. 
Murat did not understand its wishes, and treated the 
new sect with severity. The Chiefs, not feeling them- 
selves strong enough to direct the constantly increasing 
number of the initiated, conceived and executed im- 
mediately a reform (or reduction) of the society. ‘he 
members who were retained still kept the name of 
Carbonari; the members who were discharged re- 
ceived the names of Calderari (braziers.) 

After the death of Murat, Ferdinand having given 
the ministry of the police to the Prince of Canosa, who 
had followed bim in his exile, the latter thought he 
ought to check the Carbonari, who he supposed to 
be enemies to the King, because they had once been 





protected by Joachim. For this purpose he instituted 
a new society, of which he became the head; he de- 





livered licenses to bear arms to the lowest class of the 
people; he composed a list of persons who had pre- 
sided in the Saturnalia of 1799, and ‘made them mem- 
bers of this society, to which he gave the name of 
Calderari del GCompopesa; all the oid Calderari were 
placed in it; he made them swear the most absolute 
obedience to his orders, and the destruction of the 
Carbonari and the freemasons; he distributed among 
them 20,000 muskets, and great blows were going to be 
struck, when the King, having limited the powers of 
the ministry of be mys deprived the minister of his 
Office, and exiled him. It was high time ; for Canz.a 
would soon have been more King than Ferdinand. 

Meantime the Carbonari, alarmed at the persecu- 
tion preparing against them, had drawn their bond of 
union more close, and took the oath to defend theme 
selves to the last moment. Never was an oath more 
respected. 

ince then the Calderari have remained stationary; 

their numbers have even diminished; whereas the Car- 
bonari, after having introduced into their society new 
ameliorations, have increased infinitely. ‘There are 
now above 300,000 in the kingdom of Naples and Si- 
cily, especially in the Calabrias and the Abruzzos. 
They have rapidly spread all over Italy ; and some are 
to be found in France, Spain, and Germany, 

















Woetry. 


PARTING. 





—— 

No, never other lip shall press 

The plighted one where thine hath been. 
Nor ever other bosom press 

The heart whereon head did lean. 
Oh, never, love! tho’ after this 

Thy smile perchance no more I see. 
The ry marc! of that bliss 

Shall keep me sacred all to thee. 


Farewell, farewell! in woe or weal, 
Tho’ worlds may in’ to sever, 

And * the world’s law,” I wildly feel, 
Thy heart and mine are one for ever. 

Farewell! the ripe tear fills mine eye— 
My very inmost soul is riven ! 

After such pang ’tis light to die— 
Matilda, we meet in heaven ! 





THE MARINER. 


aE 
From a Volume of Poems, by a common Sailor. 
—— 


Son of the storm, along the ‘‘ vasty”’ world 
Of wild unstable waters wafted far, 
Or obvious to the hissing death-bolt, hurled 
Thro’ the red bursting of confronted war, 
Was happiness—for then my worshipped star, 
The sacred one of duty, briefly shone, 
And audible above the cannon’s jar, 
Eg st Be voice, and honour’s hail’d me on : 
While eryy ert age of glory to be won 
Enhanced the strife, where death and danger were, 
To sternest ectasy!—But allis gone— —__ 
Pal pene is rs me now to hope Prema 

Im’d upon thy stagnant pool, air ! 
With not one attribute of lifer safe eeentiins 
And misery—friendless in my sordid shed 
Like the lone captive stretch’d on dungeon bed, 
Numbering the slow sands as they creep away, 
What recks to me such worse than living death ! 
Such gloomy eve of no inglorious day ? 
Oh, bitter doom ! bitter for unforseen ! 
Within whose bas shadow joy, hope, nay 
The very spirit rots in dull decay.— 
Is life then stripped to this sere, lifeless, thing ? 
Beams of my morning! Blossoms of my noon 
Whither and wherefore are ye fled so soon ! 
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Weep, fond enthusiast ! weep thy withered spring— 
at that my grave, as wasmy birth, had been ~ 
Amidst the living billows’ mighty swing, 
Or palled ben the battle’s ing wing, 
Than had I ’scaped this agony of keen, 
j *scaped the curse to bear, by turns, 
I tude, with a stony eye, 
Like the vile heartless Levite passeth by 

pity’s mockery—the spurns 
Of pam pride—perchance the stings of poverty ! 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

S1r,—I bave taken the liberty of forwarding the fol- 
lowing tale: should it meet insertion, I shall be glad 
: ar it in an early number of your valuable miscellany, 
the i . 

ours, obediently, 
HENRICUS, 
—-_- 
THE KENTISH FILBERT. 
AN ANCIENT TALE. 


*Twas night, the countrie folkes abed, 
The candles all put oute 

And save the doges, ratts, catts, and mice, 
No soule was hearde aboute. 

A few mile from a coutie toune, 
Benighted was a knight ; 

Upon a prancing steed hee rode ; 
His armour it shone bright. 

Upon the hardie knight and steed, 
Right vengefulle pour’d the raine ; 

The winde withe dreadfulle force did blow, 
And howl'd along the plaine. 


The thunder roar’d wi’ 7readfulle sounde, 
The lightning flash’d amaine; 

And sic a night, fulle welle I weene, 
Has not been seen againe. 


Now dreadfulle soundes his eares assaile, 
Yet nothing could he see ; . 
Hee .cross’d himselfe, ‘* Great God !” he cried, 
** Have mercie praie on mee.” 


The hardie knight then drew his sworde, 
And raised his voice and saide 

Spryte, manne or gyaunte, come not nie, 
Of none am I ide.”” 


‘The knight then boldly did advance 
To where hee hearde the sounde ; 
And there a hollow filberte saw 
A lying on the grounde, 


From which out jump’d a manne, whosaide, 
‘* Sir Knight, you've nought to fear: 

For Frand Jem, with eightie sheep, 
Have safelie lodged us here. 


And oh, if you have far to goe, 
Your ¢ase you need not rue; 
Come in and reste, be not afraide, 
Here’s room enough for you.” 
Withe that the knight hee walked him in, 
And [ pray was his surprize, 
To fynd the filberte ("tis a fact) 
A castle fulle in size. 


Liverpool, 13th September, 1820. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 

A friend of mine having: lately become a resident 
of Bahia, has favoured me with the following de- 
should 
you think the subject likely to entertain your read- 
ers, by your inserting it in the uext Kaleidoscope, it 
will much oblige 
A CONSTANT PURCHASER. 

Liverpool, 13th September, 1820, 

Dear Sirn,—Agreeable to my promise, 1 now 
take this opportunity to give you ashort description 
of Bahia, its inhabitants, &c. as far as the shortuess 
of my residence here, and my intercourse with the 


Portuguese, will enable me to judge. With respect 
to Bahia, its first appearance on entering the har- 
bour is very beautiful, the view extending about six 
miles along the sea shore, the houses ascending one 
above another fur a considerable height, being 
built on the ridge of a very high hill, which we have 
to ascend before we arrive to the higher part of the 
city, which afterwards runs very level iu one direc- 
tion for about two miles. 
in the lower part of the city, which is a most dis- 
agreeable place, on account of the narrowness aud 
filthiness of the streets, and the uneven manuer in 
which the houses are built; but above the hill it is 
very healthy and pleasant, the streets being both 
considerably wider and better formed, and there are 
a many very fine squares, grand buildings, public 
gardens, fine walks, &e.; and the south end of the 
city, where all the British merchants reside, com- 
bines every advantage of the town with the pleasant- 
ness of the country. The interior of the country is 
very hilly and woody, and contains many curious 
species of wild animals. Shooting is the greatest 
diversion here, but it is a very perilous sport, on 
account of the many dangerous animals and reptiles 
the woods abound in. With respect to the Purtu- 
guese, most of them are very great rogues in their 
mercantile transactions, which requires great sharp- 
ness tu prevent being taken iu by them; in general 
they are extremely polite; for, oa entering the door, 
of any dwelliug, they have about half a dozen scrapes 
and bows to make before they advance towards you, 
and, on going away, they almost keep bowing and 
scraping until they are out of sight: they are also 
very polite on meeting one another in the streets and 
roads, particularly these who kaow each other, and 
it is thought very great rudeness to pass each other 
without bowing and taking off your hat. The fe- 
males, from what I have seen of them, are very 
lively, pleasant, and cheerful, and most of them 
appear to be very fond of the company of young 
Englishmen ; and most of the respectable females 
when they see one passing in the street, will call out 
to him through their windows, “ Cumesta Senior 
Inglez,” (the word Iuglez is added to distinguish 
you from other people that may be passing at the 
same time) meaning, ‘* How do you do Sir,” and by 
other words they soon contrive to draw you into 
conversation ; they are never to be seen out of their 
houses until after sun-set, (unless when going to 
Mass) which is owing to the heat of the climate, 
but on fine moon-light nights every public walk is 
crowded with them, when they are always attended 
by a man-servant, as protector. There are not 
many beauties to be seen among them, as they are 
mostly pale and delicately shaped, but they have 
most lovely, piercing, dark eyes, in the captivating 
use of which they are by no means unskilled. Slaves 
are very numerous in the Brazils, who doevery kind 
of heavy draught work, aud it is astouvishing to see 
the great loads these fellows will carry : large cases 
of goods, which in Eugland would require two or 
three men to carry a short distance, a poor slave 
here, with the assistance only to get it upon his 
head, will run at such a rate with it, as will fatigue 
a person to keep up with him. Hogsheads and 
cases of sugar, pipes of wine, and all other very 
heavy packages, they sling between two long poles, 
and support the ends of each pole upon their shoul- 
ders, and to keep in time in their steps, the foremost 
fellow sings out, “ ye, 0, ye, a,” which is answered 
by those behind on the next step, and away they 
march, making a most terrible noise. In the busy 
part of the day, in passing through the streets, no- 
thing is to be heard but the ye-oing of the Negroes, 
who are passing in every direction with their bur- 
thens. They are all of them very great thieves, and 
often will they dart at pieces of goods in the store, 
before one’s face, and unless they are secured be- 
fore they are out of sight, we cannot recover the 
loss; but if they are caught in the fact, we recover 
the goods, and a fine from the owner of the negroes. 
All the Bahia negroes are very large, stout, and 





athletic, and many of them are very lusty, which is 


All business is carried on. 





a proof that the Portuguese use their slaves well; 
bot I am told that those on the estates in the inte- 
rior of the country are but in a poor condition, 
being mostly lately imported from the southern 
coast of Africa. 1 never heard of any of those hor- 
rid punishments being inflicted on them in this 
country, as [ have read of having been done in our 
colonies in the West- Indies; but when a person 
wishes to punish his slave here, he sends him to the 
city prison, with a statement in writing of the offence 
he has committed, and the officers give him as many 
lashes as they think he deserves, and I assure you 
they very often stand in need of it, The churches 
are very numerous, elegant, and richly decorated, 
but to describe to you the pomp and superstitious- 
ness of their religion, is more than the limits of my 
paper will allow, and shall only say, that it mostly 
consists in the firing of rockets, tinkling of bells, 
blowing of trumpets, beating of drums, and walking 
of the host, which is when the high priest is going 
to absolve some pror wretch on the point of death 
from all the sins he may have committed in this 
world. He marches with a canopy of rich cloth held 
over his head by four black fellows, and guarded by 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, with the points of which 
(if you do not feel inclined to fall down on your 
knees and worship his Holiness) they will send you 
into Purgatory in a crack. I was present with 
some friends a few days ago, to witness the funeral 
ceremony of a person of quality, which always takes 
place in the night, in order to give more awfulness 
to the scene by the light of torches, The corpse 
being brought into the church and placed on a fu- 
neral stage, which they have in all the churches for 
that purpose, the ceremony began with the dreary 
and mouroful chaunting of from thirty to forty 
monks, whose voices had a very awful sound from 
the long range of vaulted buildings attached to the 
Chureh, the service consisted of nothing but the 
pompous manceuvres of the priest in the sprinkling 
of the holy incense on the body, and the different 
chaunting and singing of the monks, which being over, 
the body was carried away by the monks, into a very 
deep vault. Being eager tosee the whole, we pressed 
forward, and went down into the vault with them, not- 
withstanding their ordersfor us not to enter; they were 
proceeding to place the coffin at one end of the vault, 
when one of the friends of the deceased rushed fur- 
ward, and tore off a golden crucifix that was placed 
on the top of the cotfin. When the monks saw this, 
they turned their eyes on him with a horrid look, 
which was as much as to say, if no one was by, they 
would lay him among they dead with which we were 
surrounded ; as these viliains, under the cloke of 
religion, rob the dead of all that may be on them, 
[ have seen them myself burst open the coffin, on 
account of the gold lace that was on it, aud tumble 
the body quite naked into the grave. When we had 
seen enough of these devils in religion’s garb, we 
were going to ascend out of the vault, when our 
ears were assailed by a very hoarse voice, telling us 
that we could not go that way, as every oue had re- 
tired from the church, and the doors were locked. 
We now began to be afraid lest they should keep us 
in the vault all aight, and we. demanded instantly to 
be let out, but we svon found that insulting lan- 
guage would not obtain what we so eagerly wanted, 
as they threatened to keep us in the vault all night : 
but after keeping us about one hour and a half, they 
led us out by a subterraneous passage to another end 
of the church; we then ascended a large flight of 
steps, which brought us g the cloisters, and 
after leading us down several long and dismal pas- 
sages, they let us out into the street, to the great 
joy of us all, for I must own we were all very much 
frightened; as from the dismal places we passed 
through, the sights we saw, and thestern and ghastly 
looking visages of the monks, it was impossible to 
be otherwise ; and one y~u0g man was so mach so, 
that I thought he would have died with fear, and no 
persuasions will ever induce him to go to see a fu- 
neral again. - It being now bed time, I feel inclined 
to bring my epistle to a conclusion, and shall reserve 
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what more { have to'say fora future communication. 
—I remain, dear sir, yours truly, Ww.P. 


eed 


CS The following extract from an Amevicse jour’ 


nal could not fiud'a more appropriate: place. 
ee 
GOOD FRIDAY, AT BAHIA, BRAZIL.’ ’ 
{Extracted from a letter of an Americau gentleman 
to the Editor of the Salem Register.) 

& Good Friday is an important day in the: Romish 
calendar. It is the anniversary of the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ. On this day a perfect silence resigned 
in the ‘city of Bahia. Not a bell was heard, the 
shops were shut, and the whole city seemed sunk in 
the profound ‘sleep of death. Inthe middle of the 
day I visited the principal church of the place, and 
found the history of the crucifixion in representation. 
A human figure was nailed tothe cross, and after 
hanging two or three hours, was taken down, and a 
ptocession formed for the burial. ‘The standard of 
the cross was borne by three Priests is a horizontal 

ition. A multitude followed dressed in silk 
robes, bearing lighted candles.—Then came the Vir- 
gin, exalted in a car borne by four priests. The 
grief depicted in her countenance was expressive, 
and the image upon the whole well executed. She 
bore in her hand the head of Jesus, painted upon a 
piece of silk. Behind went two females with dishevel- 
ea hair, and garments that bespoke grief and dis- 
traction. A company of boys, dressed with splendid 
robes of silvered muslin, and having wings of beau- 
tiful feathers, attended, representing angels; then a 
regiment of soldiers closed the procession. After 
passing through various streets, the whole returned 
to church. | During the crucifixion, and descent 
from the cross, au orator ascended the pulpit, and 
delivered an harangue in explanation of the exhibi- 
tion- He was vehement in his oratory, which refer- 
red to the actual transaction, The church was 
crowded almost to suffocation. 

* The next day a scene better adapted to the vul- 
gar took place. In the morning was to be seen from 
the yard arms of the vessels in the harbour, and 
from many places on shore, the effigy of a man hang- 
ing by the neck. This was Judas. At 11 o'clock 
the bells’ rang a peal, and the image was let down 
to the rage of the multitude, who stood eagerly 
waiting to spend their rage upon this figure. The 
sailors got their axes and clubs ready, and cut and 
beat the image as soon as it came within reach; and 
what was thought very hard for poor Judas, after 
hanging bim, they beat him and threw him into the 
sea, when twosailorsstood ready to jump overboard 
and drown him. On shore the farce was more gene- 
ral; you might see hundreds of these figures dragged 
through the streets by the multitude, some with 
clubs and others with knives, beating and cutting 
them to pieces. The remains of these effigies were 
finally left in the gutters of the streets. 








— 


Muliscellanies, 


THE ENGLISH ON ‘THE CONTINENT. 
—— 


At the Campo di Marte, near Naples, there was a 
regular double wicket cricket-match, ton against 
the world; and the world was beatin one innings! 
‘This disposition to carry the amusements of their own 
country along with them, is a stricking characteristic of. 
the English. One of them im a pack of hounds 
from England to Rome, and regularly during 
the season, to the great astonishment of the natives. 
At Florence they races on the Cascine, after 
es penal egies can they une 
the caps sh jokeys ; an - 
oe pent g mma: Bi Semeieee of the natives, 





and rather provide entertainment for themselves than 
seek it from the same sources with the people amongst 
‘whom they happen to be. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Anecdoteof the late King George-—The_ following 
anecdote of the late British King (extracted from the 
MS. Journal of an American traveller, has never ap- 

ared in. print.— Boston Centinel. 

“In a morning stroll, in the autunyn of 1604, through 
the streets of mouth (the welt known summer 
residencé of the ,) chance brought me within a 
few'paces' of his: Majesty, who on his return froma 
fide with two of his Court, met Sir James Crawford, 
who had been detained a prisoner.in France many 
months, and who had. recently escaped from thence. 
The King greeted him most cordially, and went on, in 
his usual rapid manner, to conyerse on various subjects. 
Speaking of the peace of 1602, he remarked, that the 
first news he had of it was reading in a newspaper 
that the treaty was signed; and, that, dropping’ the 
paper, he exclaimed, ** Good God, és it po ?” But, 

ie added “I have always thought it was an experimen- 
tal Peace; and now we are at war again, we should 
not have so many objects in view at once. Let us, Sir 
James,imitate the policy of Washington and Franklin, 
who always stuck at one pojnt. On saying which, he 
raised bis right hand in ch he held his whip; seized 
it witb his left, and made a forward thrust with it, 
suiting the action to the word.” ‘This anecdote may be 
relied on.as authentic. The King, we doubt not, had 
at the time some recollection of an important event in 
his reign. Soon after the commencement of the Ame- 
rican revolution, an English projector, in order to dis- 
parage the celebrity of Franklin's lightning conductor, 
published an elaborate work to prove that the invention 
was not complete ; and proposed that balls should be 
added to the points. of the conductor, to embody a 
larger quantity. of the electric fluid, and pass it off 
harmless. The King was pleased with the thought,ana 
had some of the conductors of his palace alteredagree- 
ably to the suggestion of the projector. Some time 
after, in a thunder storm, not only the King, and the 
hc agpent but many others in the palace to which the 
lunt conductors bad been affixed, had a ampere | 

proof of their insufficiency, in the great injury whic 
that part of the palace sustained from a bolt of light- 
ning; and the British Blunts wereimmediately changed 
for the American Points. The wits of the day did not 
fail to profit by the event ; and we well recollect to 
have read in the Merning Herald, the following epi- 
gram on it :—= 

% While you, great George, for trifles, hunt, 

And sharp conductors change for b/unt, 

The nation’s out of joint. 
Franklin a wiser scheme pursues, 
And ail your thunder harmless views, 
By sticking to the point.” 





JAPANESE ASTRONOMY. 
The Japanese give the following names to the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and the twelve hours of the day. 


The first they call the rat; the second, the cow ; the: 


third, the tiger; the fourth, the hare; the fifth, the 
dragon ; the sixth, the serpent ; the seventh, the horse; 
the eighth, the sheep; the ninth, the ape; the tenth, the 
cock; the eleventh, the dog; and the twelfth, the boar. 
The Emperor, who was on the throne when Coempfer 
was in Japan, was born under the eleventh sign, or the 
dog; consequently, he had a great fondness for that ani- 
mal. According toan edict published by this Prince, all 
the dogs that died within his dominions were to be car- 
ried to the top of a mountain, and to be interred there 
with great funeral pomp. A poor man who was car- 
ryiug his dog to the appointed spot, finding the body 
heavy, and the way long, began to murmer against the 
order of his sovereign; upon which, his neighbour, who 
accompanied him, observed, with much propriety, that 
instead of complaining, he ought, en the contrary, to 
thank the gods, who in their wisdom had decreed that 
the Emperor should not be born under the sign of the 
horse ; “ for,” said he, ‘*a horse would have been a much 
more disagreeable burthen than a dog.” 


Dean Lockier, an ingenious divine, of sense, shrewd- 
ness, and spirit, whe flourished in the time of Pope, 
‘was extremely happy in sententious sayings, among 
which are the following : ' 

In all my travels, Inever met with any one Scotch- 
man, but what was 4 man of sense: I believe, indeed, 
every body of that country, who has any, leaves <t as 
fast as he can.” 

*¢‘ The English abroad can never get to look as if they 
were athome. The Irish and Scotch, after being some 
time in a place, get the air of the natives : but an En- 
glishman in any foreign court looks about him as if he 
‘were going to steal a tankard.” 




















BROUGHAM CASTLE. 
This monument of other times was built by an ances« 
tor of the Earl of ‘Thanet, John de Vetri 
Baron who followed the fortunes of ‘William the Con- 
queror, and received, as his share of the spoil of the fall- 
en fortunes of Harold and_ his Barons, a great ‘part of 
the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, It is 
situated on the northern edge of Westmoreland, near 
the confluence of the rivers and Lowther; and 
appears to_have been erected with the materials of an 
joining Roman station. ‘This castle, before the in. 
vention of artillery, might well be deemed impregnable. 
It was dismantled during the war which succeeded to 
the national opposition to the tyranny of Charles I. and 
his courtiers; but, after the restoration of the Stuarts, 
was repaired, and inhabited by one of its noble owners, 
Anne, Countess of Pembroke ; and until within the last 
30 years, contained some noble apartments in.an excellent 
state of preservation. ‘The of the lowest apartment 
of the keep exhibited a specimen of groin-work, equal 
at least to any thing in- Durham Cathedral ; but this 
apartment, with age CR was some time ago inten- 
tionally destroyed. is ancient castle still presents an 
exterior tolerably perfect; and in it may be found many 
beautiful specimens of architecture, from the date of its 
erection down to the age of Elizabeth. 


MANUMISSION OF NEGRO GEORGE. 
[From the Franklin Gazette, Aug. 12.] 
—<—— 





Know all men by these presents, that I, William 
Findlay, of the county of Franklin, and commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania,-«That whereas I am, by the laws of 
the said commonwealth, entitled to the services of a man 
named GEORGE ( about i fae years) for and 
during his natural life; yet, believing that the principles 
of slavery are repugnant to those of justice, and totally 
irreconcilable with that rule which requires us, ‘ to do 
unto others as we would wish to be done by,’ I do, for 
myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators, hereby 
release unto hint the said George, all my right, interest, 
and claim whatsoever, to his person or services, or to any 
estate he may hereafter acquire, and he shall hereafter 
act for himself without any interruption from the, or any 
person claiming for, by, or under me, and be deemed 
and taken as absolutely free. In testimony whereof, I 
have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal, this 
nineteenth day of March, Anno Domini 1807. 

5. * WILLIAM FINDLAY. [t. s.] 
‘¢ Signed and sealed in presence of us, Robert Smith, 
Eliza Smith.” 
This is not merely an tunmeaning declaration, but 
it is accompanied by a sacrifice of interest, that affixes 
the seal to the sincerity of the act. 


Eeuption Pyramids.—We talk of the oppressive spirit, 
we disclaim on the vanity of the founders of the vast 
oe Let us not pass so hasty acensure on ancient 

gypt. Her monuments have something mysterious, 
exciting ideas worthy of our admiration. Each side 
of the greatest eps 500 times multiplied, gives 
57,075 toises, which complete a geopraphicai degree. 
The cube of the nilometer 200,000 times multiplied, 
gives exactly the same result. Mudler. : 


An old Italian, on his death-bed, left little to his 
widow except a fine horse and a favourite cat; de- 
siring, however, that the horse might be seld, and the 
price employed in masses for his soul. The widow 
sends the horse and the cat to market, with an: injunc- 
tion to sell the horse for a crown, but not except the 
purchaser also bought the cat, valued at four hundred 
crowns. In this way she honestly got the money for 
her own use. 


Vicissitude of Fashion—Every thing is reversed from 
former times, says the Journal.des Modes, in the male 
attire. They formerly wore large coats, and tight 
breeches : now they wear wide  pentalnone, and tight 
coats. Formerly they were booted up to the knees and 
shod with iron: now they wear only half-boots, the 
soles of which are as soft as gloves. Formerly they 
wore black waistcoats and white frills: now they wear 
white waistcoats and black cravats, which are made to 
fall low down and forma a frill. 


There was this year, in a garden at St. Winnou, 
Cornwall, a Chinese rose tree, on which were 948 
roses. From this tree there have been taken already 
326 full blown roses, making in the whole 1274, borne 
by this single tree during the present season. 
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Che Drama. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1m,—Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Mac- 
ready’s performance of Virginius. I do not recollect to 
have ever witn an actor who entered more deeply 

into the most exquisite feelings of his character. He 
exhibited the me cg traits—some strokes of such 
extraordinary excellence as would require the utmost 
intellectual flashes of the greatest talent to equal—to 
surpass, almost impossible. Though that heroic forti- 
tude-of soul, that sublimity of feeling, which pervaded 
the classic characters of Mr. Kemble remains unrivalled. 
yet in Mr. Macready, we may hope to be requitted for 
the loss of that. great actor. A serious study of the an- 
cient works of art (I mean the Greek Marbles, &c.) with 
their best dramatic poets, cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to an actor who desires to excel; as it will im- 

art a dignified air and suitable grace to any character 

e may have to. perform. 
. Your obedient servant, 

Sept, 22, 1820. APPIUS, 


—7 >> DO 
TO THE EDITOR. 


[Sce a note to correspondents. } 


S1r,—I have already noticed Mr. Macready’s first 
appearance in Virginius. His subsequent efforts have 
been more ¢reditable to him; and I could easily select 
instances in which he soared to a higher d of ex- 
cellence than his first exhibition would have justified me 
in anticipating. I am, however, after a careful review 
of all his ‘ormances, decidedly of opinion that his 
merits have been grossly over-rated ; and that, so far 
from uniting in himself the perfections of Garrick and 
John Kemble, Mr. Macready will never make a perma- 
nent stand in any one character, with the performance of 
which the immortal Kean or Kemble are identified. 
That he isin possession of considerable powers of voice, 
and that he gives particular of his author with 
~~ energy and truth is admitted ;_but that he will ever 

e acknowledged superior to Garrick, Kean or Kemble, 
which he must be if he possess the perfections of the 
first and last-named of those celebrated actors, is an 
assertion so monstrous, an absurdity so glaring, that 
it could never have been thought of by any cool or im- 
aris observer, and would most assuredly never have 

een even alluded to by me, if the pages of the Kaleido- 
scope had itnot been instrumental in spreading the delu- 
sion, by inserting the fulsom piece ef rant to which I 
allude, and which first a; redin the London Courier, 
a quarter which I should think must appear somewhat 
suspicious to the respectable editor of the Liverpool Mer- 
cury and Kaleidoscope. 

The best that can be truly said of Mr. Macready, is 
that which I said of him in my last—he is a good second- 
rate actor; by which I mean, that he enacts first-rate 
characters in a second-rate style; and second-rate cha- 
racters in nearly a first-rate style. If I had wanted,any 
other authority besides the evidence of my own eyes, 
ears, and judgment, I have it in the fact, that out of the 
seven characters in which this actor has appeared, three 
of them, that is to say Gambia, Henri, and Sir Reginald 
Front de Boeuf, were certainly not above second-rate, and 
one of the others was in a new play, which consequently 
prevented the possibility of comparison. The remain- 
ing three were MacBETH, OTHELLO, and RicHarp, 
in none of which was he able to make a favourable im- 
ere when compared with performances of less ce- 

brity than those of Kemble, Kean and Cooke. It is 
far from pleasant to make these allusions; but if I no- 
tice Mr. Macready, I must make them. ‘* His mis- 
judging friends” force them on every one who witnesses 

is performances, ewe 











A MODERN INKLE. 
Our readers, doubtless, all recollect the story of Inkle 
and Yarico, 60 simply and pathetically told by Steel in 
the 11th No. of the Spectator. Mr. Thonias Inkle, aged 


fles, was the son of an eminent London citizen, who had 
instilled into his mind an early love of gain. On the voy- 
age, they landed on the main coast of America ; and the 
party having wandered up the country, were attacked 
by the natives, who slew most of them. Mr. Thomas 
Inkle escaped, and throwing himself tired and breathless 
on a little hillock, was discovered in that condition by an 
Indian maid, who became enamoured of him, hid him 
in a neighbouring cave, carefully supplied all his wants, 
watched over his person day and night, and finally, at 
his solicitation, abandoned her country and friends, and 
went with him to Barbadees. Mr. Thomas Inkle had 
scarcely got safe on shore, when he bethought him of 
the loss of time he had sustained, and the consequent 
loss of money, and, without the least hesitation, he sold 
his fond and faithful preserver to a Barbadoes planter, 
making use of the poor girl’s touching plea, that she 
was with child by him, as a reason for raising his de- 
mand upon the purchaser. 

This story was founded on a fact, which is to be found 
in Digon’s History of Barbadoes. It took place in 1647. 
Notwithstanding the general improvement of the world, 
we find an instance of depravity, almost as hideous, re- 
lated in recent publication, which has also some features 
in it that remind one of the Barbadian atrocity. 


M. Lezare, a native of provence, and trader of Mar- 
tinico, in the begining ef-the French revolution, but 
since residing at Port Spain, embarked on board a Spa- 
nish launch of the Orinoco, which was to take him to 
San Thome de Angostura. He carried a very consider- 
able venture with him, and had a young Negro of 14 
years old as his servant.—When the boat arrived at the 
islets of the Orinoco, a Spanish sailor proposed to his 
comrades to murder Lezare and his Negro, and seize on 
the cargo. As all the rest were not so ferocious as the 
author of the proposal, it was decided that Lezare should 
be left on one of those desert islets; and fearing that 
he might escape by swimming to some ajacent one, by 
the Gouaroouns, they bound him to a cocoa tree—thus 
condemning him to die of hunger. When those mon- 
sters returned on board the boat, they deliberated on 
what they should do with the young Negro, and it was 
decided that he should be drowned. He was therefore 
thrown into the river: they also gave him some blows 
on the head with an oar, but these did not prevent him 
from diving and swimming to the islet on which his 
master had been left; fortunately the darkness of the 
night hindered them from seeing him when he reached 
the shore. At day-break the little Negro roamed about 
the island, and at length discovered his master, whom 
he supposed to be dead, fastened to the tree. Lazare’s 
joy and surprise on this unexpected sight of his servant 
may be readily imagined. The cord which bound him 
having been untied, his first expression of gratitude was 
a positive promise of liberty to his slave. They next 
went in search of some food to satisfy their hunger ; but 
perceiving traces of human footsteps, Lazare, shivering 
with fear, spoke to his Negro of people who roast and eat 
men. After mature deliberation, they determined that 
from the certainty in which they were of starving, or of 
not being able to escape, they might as well go and 
meet the man-eaters. Following the track, they soon 
heard human voices; anda little after saw men perched 
up in the trees, ir, 2 species of nest proportioned to their 
sizes.—‘* Come, come,” said a Gouarooun to Lazare, 
looking at him from his roost. ‘‘ Heavens!” cried the 
Provencal, who understood Spanish, ‘* they want to 
eat us.” ‘* No, Massa,” replied the little Negro, who 
had some knowledge of the English language, ‘* they 
are only calling to us.” The Gouarooun soon put an 


partake of his meal. The little Negro soon reached his 
host, but Lazare not being able to climb, they threw down 
several pieces of fish, some raw and others dressed, which 
he devoured most voraciously.—[ With the kind aid of 
these generous savages, Lazare contrived to get to Port- 
of-Spain, and the author thus finishes the story :]—The 
reader will be impatient to know how he recompensed 
the slave who had saved his life: he will naturally fol- 
low him in his mind’s eye, conducting the faithful Ne- 
gro before a magistrate, to establish his freedom. “Vain 
illusion ! The infamous Lazare being in want of money, 
a short time after sold this very Negro !—Descriptign 
of Venezuela, by M. Lavaysse : 1820. 








Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 








S1r,—I observe that in this paper, as well as in the 
Mercury, there are always nuisances of different sorts 
complained of by your readers; and I am now going'to 
name one which wants removing as much as any other, 
but am sorry to ebserve that your kind insertions, in my 
opinion, have not effected any reform. I allude to the 
improper practice of shopboys putting up their shutters 
in a very careless manner: some come running out of 
the shops with them, and when they have struck or 
frightened you with them they say very impudently 
‘* take care,”’ when their notice is too late; others draw 
them upon a roller out of their cellars, todo which they 
occupy the whole breadth of the parapet, and thus annoy 
the passen, (and perhaps their master’s customers) 
for ten minutes. Now as it is improper to complain 
and not name a remedy, I propose the following: that 
these who bring their shutters through the shops, bring 
them all at once ;' and those who have to draw them out 
of their cellars, draw them out all at once, and then put 
them up; by which the street passengers would not be 
annoved above a minute or two, instead of more than 
ten, and less liable to receive insults from the shopboys. 

Yours, &c. Ww. J. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—As. you have adopted the motto of “ Utile 
dulci” for your miscellany, and have generally adhered 
to it, I beg to suggest to your attention a department of 
science which you appear to have overlooked: what I 
allude to, Sir, is the ** Curing and preservation of diffe- 
rent anima's.” This I find very satisfactorily elucidated 
in a little work entitled ** Taxidermy,” which being 
merely a compilation from other works, I should ima- 
gine you had a full right tomake use of. At all events, 
an attention to this interesting subject will, to my certain 
knowledge, add essentially to the pleasure which many 
of my friends feel in the perusal of your interesting 


miscellany. 
Everton, Sept. 9. A SUBSCRIBER. 





Scientific Records. 


(Continued from our former papers. ) 








A new mineral earth has been lately found in Corsica, 
thought to be impregnated with particles of gold. By 
chemical operation, vases have been made of it, for 
table services, and it is found to vie in colour and lustre 
with the finest vermillion. The name of Corsicarum 
has been given to it; it has the property of not disco. 
louring white stuffs, which is not » the case with 
gold, the most purified and refined. 





A Mr. Durham, of Paris, has invented a mode of 
printing by which the pressure is conveyed by an iron 
roller over the tympan. A boy, we are told, may ma- 
nage the press. 


The leaves of the elder-tree are often put into the suly 
terraneous paths of moles, todrive them from the garden ; 
if fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, &c. be whipped with the 
green leaves of the elder branches, insects not attach, 
to them: an infusion of these leaves is good to sprinkle. 











20 years, bound to Barbadoes in the good ship the Achil- 


end to their anxiety by showing them two large pieces of 
fish, and inviting them by signs to climb up the tree and_ 


over rose-buds, and other flowers subject to blights 
the devestation of caterpillers, . aia 









——_— sisep 

The following observations, on the distance at which 

mountains have been seen, possess considerable in- 
terest: ; 


Authorities. Dis. in miles. 
Mountains soceee Sit Ww. Jones. - eee 244 


fount Ararat, from Der- 


ecoreccccevccascosescccs: 


» will be found in the Edinburgh 
Journal, vol. 1, p. 411. 


CASE OF GASTROTOMY.® 
aE 
A woman, twenty-four years of age, wishing to in- 
duce. vomiting, introduced the handle of a silver fork 
dnto her throat, which excited such a strong contraction 


of the esophagus, that the fork was drawn out of 
hand, and passed aco the stomach, where it remained. 
three. months, without occasioning any other inconve- 





the cavity of the abdomen tuthet extent. The stomach 
then into, and the fork easily extracted. 


was 
The was y dressed ; no sinister accident 
occurred ; and the patient was recovered by 
the twentieth day from the operation, nor has she since 
that time experienced any inconvenience. 


, Gastrotomie M. Cayroche, M.D. a Men. 
Pdi ap General de Medecine, for January, 1880. 


TO THE EDITOR 


S1rx,—f am extremely sorry to ve by this day’s 
Kaleidoscope, your intention o! thdra' your 


rvi Curriw’s Broker, particularly at mo- 
pri ty stand so much in 


mentous period, when I 
valuable assistance. Mine, Mr. Edit 


of your ¢ it (a young Bachelor) dear 
object of ee iicdaas octied bs gated and I am 
a pe ng poo ee 
convey my sen r medium of your 
inscructive miscellany, to the identical fair one. But, 
to the statement of my case. It was on Saturday even- 
ing last, about half-past four o'clock, as I was Pasting 
through St. Anne-street, on my way to dinner, that 
struck with and astonishm 


censations on banotinas the 
tenance ever cast in ear Why aide 

Ab) veteaey Gales! recog gear ey he 
moment’ curiosity sacrifice e of mi ‘or 
ever? ‘Why didst thou? But enoy ! the die is cast 


and thou must submit to thy fate with patience and : 
Tesignation, " sf 


uiline nose, with rather a melancholy 
cast of countenance, but rani ere ae 
florid complexion, and just entering into my twenty- 
fai eedea alin aessduap-oneutel esate cad 
ablue tro an 
Wellington boots. - isis. 


Btographical Motices. 


COLUMBUS. 

 — 
Perhaps it is not generally known, that the bones of: 
this great man repose in the new Cathedral of the Virgin 
Mary, at Havanna, where the following inscription is 


placed: 

‘The highly distinguished hero, Christopher Colum- 
bus, by his singular skill in nautical science, opened to all, 
a way that had, before, been shut against all. Headded 
a region of the greatest wealth to Castile and her King. 
To the three parts of the globe he subjected a fourth, 
Hispaniola. But, alas! after having explored almost 
all the Lucayos and Antilles Islands, and returned a 
fourth time to Spain, he died at Valadolid, worn out by 
gtief, gout, and toil, on the 18th day of May, 1506. 
His body was delivered for keeping, to the Carthusians, 











‘of Seville, that it might be conveyed, at a convenient 


time, to the metropolitan church of Hispaniola. For 
he had:so willed, and it was so done. But now, that 
his bones may no longer lie in ground which is not 


Id, | Spanish, they have been removed, after a lapse of nearly 


two centuries, to ‘this new Cathedral of the Virgin 


Mary, of immaculate conception, and-duly buried on 
the 27th day of January, 1796. The city of Havanna, 


y 
mindful of the merits of so great @ man, in relation to 


herself, and cherishing, at this expected time, his pre- 
cious remains, has erected this monument, and con; 
ducted the whole funeral at her own expense. Under 
the civil administration of Philip and Ver- 
dij, and during the military command of Luodovico de 
las Casas.” 





Co Correspondents. 


THEATRICAL CriT1QvEs.—We should as soon think 





the long motion, or " 
8 9 5 y any 
etn to eatishaction 
Ds in arrangement to give a a ion we 
earnestly to continue this subject, by one 








We thank Amicus for the anecdotes, and the accom 
nying inquiry. The former shall appear in an cig 
number: the latter is not'so much in conformity wi 
the plan and spirit of the Kaleidoscope. 


‘A Lover or THE Drama must pardon our freedom 
in merely hinting, that some tittle profcionyy in read- 
ing and writing is, in our t, essential to form 
the critic. It may be an old-fashioned notion, but: 


we cannot divest ourselves of its propriety. 
The story communicated by P. is very acceptable. 


We have returned the journal of our friend, R. but re« 
tain the maxims for early insertion. 














POETRY.—We have this week laid aside some of our 
: ts” offerings in this department ; in order 

to admit some extracts from what we regard as: most 
extraordinary compositions, when the circumstances 
of the author are taken into consideration. We speak 
of a volume of poems by a common sailor, lately 
published, some of 
comparison with Byron, Moore, or Falconer. ; 





MILEs GLorrosus next week. : 





Further favours.—XVIL—A Frienp.—Z. Q.—and 
Criticus, have been received. 





Letters or parvels not received, unless free of charge. 
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